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Introduction 

This paper developed but of a project undertaken during drr 

iritroduc«:bry course in the 'ethhography of education. Over the 

-d _^ ^ 

course of a semester, the first author observed senior nursing 

_studerits participating in a weekly seminar^'^bn issues- and trends 

■ ' * ^ ■ . ■ ' ' . *^ 

dffetrting the nursing profession. Two observations seemed . 

1 _ / ^ • ____ - ' 

particularly , significant . Firdt, the students verbalized m&ny * 

negative feelings about the class. They said the seminars were 

boring arid d waste of their -^time. The studer^s conducted the 

seminars vlith the alleged purpose of discussing issues. However^ 

they demonstrated d vdriety of wdys of avoiding any significant 

discussion. • ' • 

The second observdtiori wds that, although nursing is 

^ 1 

_ __• * _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ■. _ , i . » 

overwhelmingly a female prbfeksibri arid all the students in this 

\ 

^_ _ . . . _ _ _ \ 

seminar were female, femiriist cbricerris drid issues weipe virtually 

never mentioned during the semester. 

Aware that nurses, ds d group, dre politically inactive and 

indifferent about many^xBsues of importdrice ,tb them, the observer 

was struck by the students' dis'interest in professibrial issues. 

Was this something they learned in their educdtibridl prbgrdm? 

Does the nursing school^'s curriculum or. its teaching 

methodologies encourage or fostex this student indifference?' Are 

_ _ 

there characteristics of students and/or faculty which contribute 
tb this sbcidrizatibh' outcome? In what ways do faculty function , 
ds rble mbdels fbr students learning about professional issues? 
) Of whdt sigriificdrtce is the fact that . the' profession is ^ 
^ bvefwhelmirigly female? How does that affect professional ^ 
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aociaiizQtion? . _ « i ; 

In an attempt to answer these questions, a literature preview, 

- ' • i ^ • . . 

was qohducted oh the socxaiization of nursing students for 
professional qommi tment . the term prof essio^nai commitment is'* ^ 
used as it' was described by Coser and Rokoff < 15^71 ) . They 

_ ' V _. 

distinguished between commitment to one's work^ as demonstrated 

ff • - 

by a' craftsman whd shows pride in his/her work^.and commitment to 

other persons engaged in J:.he a^me work> which they considered the 

hallmark of a professional. The professibnal is committed to 

his/her cbl leagues >^ shares common values with them^ and is 

cbhcerhed about issues which^affect their 36int welfare. 

Review of Studies 

Numerous studies have been jpubli^hed on the socialization of 

nursing ^tudents. Most are dt^bss-sect ibrial studies in which the 

' - - - - V -_ - \ ^ 

attitudes and/br v&lues of a' cbrivehierice sample bf students ar*e 

- - _ _ K _ _ _________ _____ 

assessed using instruments with limited rel iabi 1 it-ys=iK5^ validity. 
Stadies of this type which assess respondents at a single point 

in time, to, determine their degree of socialization ignore the 

___J__:- J 

process of socialization which is perhaps of greatest 

• V 

interest to the ethnographer; Many writers seem to view 
iociai ization as a fait accompli at the completion of the first 

J J '4 ■_ ^ ____ ___ _ 

educational program rather than viewing the student's education 

_ _ _ _^ ._ » 

as the first stage of a career - 1 ojpg developmental process 

(Conway, 1984). 

There have been a few longitudinal > qualitative studies of 
ri.ursirig students. Most noteworthy is the stud^done by Davis > 



Oleseri^ and Whittaker at the University of California in San 
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Kr^hciaSb l\i.the early i^60s; they followed a class of students 

• ^ ^ ^ . ' • 

'^jthx'bugh! their ^ educational program^ using observational field work; 

\ _ 

a Ibrigitudirial questionnaire survey ^ and panel d^pth interviews 
* - * ' " - f. ' . 

^(Da^is^. 19S8; Olesen & Whittaker^ 1968) • Davis (1968) described 

^ ^ -process ^of doctrinal ' conversion which he identif iej^ as the ^ost 

crucial arid problematic dim^Mion in becoming a professional; 

Dpctririal' cbnvei'sibri Is a social psychological process^, wher:etfy 

students give up their lay views and imagery of the profession 

arid ossume thbse the prbfessibn ascribes to itself. Students 

eriteririg the program erivisibned caring for sick people and 

perfbrmirig riur3irig skills and pro9edures to make patients 

comfortable arid well. They believed that when they could 

dnstfdte prof iciericy at skills arid procedures^ patients would 

. . t _ _ _ . : . ■ _ 

recognize their cdririg'^^ arid accord them embfeibridl gratifications-. 

I''' ' ■ >■ 

-The professional imagery espoused by the school iricluded 
providing nursing inte'ryent ions for patients during all phdses of 
their illness, not just during hospital izdtibn . The patients' 

_ ; ^ 

attitude toward illness, their health practices, and their 
environment ail were legitimate objects for nursing 
interventions^ ^ Students w^re expected to 'Vifew themselves as a 

purposeful instrument in the therapeutic {process. Mastery of 

'_ - ■ „__ __ __ 

technicSi skills and procedures was considered less impor,tant ' 

than learning the principles upon which skills were based; 

Davis described the stu^nts' experience of cognitive 

_:_ _ k _ ^ 

dissbriance jwhen they realized there was a large discrepancy 

betweeri their iriitial expectations and those of the faculty. 

This discrepancy was jnbst Explicitly speljed^out in their first , 



clinical •valuations; the students began "psyching but" (the 

students.' *term> instructors to determine what was exjpected of 

. J ► i 

them arid how. best to go . about sat isf^ng those expectations . 

They carefully rioted^ during their' everyday^ interactions with 

faculty, wheri the instriictor brightened and when she 

jperf Urictbrily passed by one student's Vecitation to linger over 

that of another. These studeots then fashioned performances to 

satisfy the iristructor. These, role simulations caused some 

discomfort for the stucierits and they joked among themselves about 

- _ _ _ _ _ _ 

"putting on a front" for iristr uctors . Davis said the paradoxical 

thing about this kind of role si^mulatibn is that the more 

successful ^ the aotbr is at it, the less s/he feels a^e is 

simulating, and the mbre s/he becbmes cdnvi^riced' that hi'^/her 

performances are authentic. Duririg the thi^ee-year program the 

students' self-images 'became firmly thbse 04 prbfessional nurses 

— — — — — \ 

of that school's doctrinal persuasibn. Kbrietheless, some aspects 

*_ _ . ____ A _ V . . . . ^ . _ ' 

of their • Initial concept of norsing""T*^re fib.t changed during the 

educational program; 

The th^eme nursing ^leadership was emphasized by the 

faculty of this avant-garde schboi COiesen & Whi ttaker ; 

^ ■ • '_ >■ - , 

" _ _ __■ ._ ___ _ \, 

Initially, the ddea of becominjg -a. nursing iead'fer was quite 

- _ t 

^ore:^gn tb the students; it was not part of their iay^ image of 
nursing. faculty stressed the idea of becoming nursing* 

leaciers iri 'talks with students ant^ in courses , on group dynamics, ^ 

__- _ _ , . r 

advaric^d riursing> and the ecology of the professions^^ In the 

- - - _ ^ ■ . - ^ ., ^ ' _■ ■_■ 

lalirter cburse the history of thfe natibnai nursing organizations; 

, ^ ■ ' _' _ . 'i ' 

the place bf future leaders> professional issues^ etb; w^^re 



reviewed; 

r . ■ . - 

students complained about the ecology cour^-sei ' the faculty 

^ '■-*--."'. 
of the course attempted to make the students feel a 

resjpbnsibiiity for assuming an active part in influencing theT 

_' $ ' 

direction of the profession i The students^ reacted negatively and 

were only interested in their own immediate concerns; they saw 

marriage and a family in their futures^ not a career. ^ - 

Professional education occurs, as t^e student makes the 

* _ i — 

transition from adolescence to adulthood. These young women ^ 

maintained lorig-cher ished conventional gb^_ls for marriage, home, 

arid childreri. Whe^i they were ^brif rbnted by the faculty with 

larger issues whfch cbricerned th'e^ riursirig prbfession^ these 

studerits^tbbk the attitude that those were matters which lay 

outside their potential to, influence or control, problems which 

would somehow right themselves or, if they failed to, would 

hardly cjffect their a^pheme of personal life relevancies (Davis, 

___ '. 

Olesen, £ Wh it taker ^ 1 966 ) . » 

Faculty, perhaps sensing they waged a i.dsing bipttle, did nbt^ 
closely examine the students' outlook or the cultural f oirces " 
underlying their reality. Some deemed res*igned to the students' 

indifference. Most assumed that exhbrtatipn was enough, that* if 

^ ^_ _ ^ ' ^ 

the problems of the profession were set forth plainly, students 

would somehow' accept them as their own and adjust their life 

plans accordingly. The researchers snxd the faculty did^_jiot seem 

to take fully into account how much the reformistic professional 

posture which it sbu^ht tb inculcate in students departed f roTn 

the iatter's present- 1 ived concerns and involvements. Hardly^ any 



id thought was given tj| woya of niodifyirig the program's 
approach in order to el icit^^^^^m the students 'more prof essionaiiy 
cori3bnant versions pf realo.ty (Davis^ 01esen> & Whittaker> 1966). 

* The researchef^ go bri to say that leadership in a prof elision 
would ''seem, dt minimum, to imply persons' who are strongly 

identified with arid committed to the field, interested in 

* f . 

- J* - - 

developi^rig Ibrig-term- careers fbr themselves in it, arid prepared . 

make majfor life ddjustmerits iri behalf bf it. Ori these 

grounds, their findings raise serious dbubts about whether 

collegiate sctools succeed in instillirig a prbfessibrial . 

leadership orientation in students - even though. the schbbl they 

studied made a valiant effd^rt to do so, the -tsverall picture 

. f ^ : _ : 

emerging from their* data is that t^se students were conventionally 
o^ented young women, inuch mot^ heavi'ly invested in traditional 
feminine life goals than in career pursuits and reluctant to make 
more tKan incidental concessions toward professional involvement. 
In -nearly every respect ^ ihis essentially conser vat irve outiobk 
held firm throughout the students nursing education. The : 
researchers concluded thatthe solution to the ^ca?feer-commitment 
problem in riursing resides much more with American culture at 
large*,' particularly with the mores governing adult sex rbles^ 
thari it do the professibri as such. Nursing is not just a 

femiriirie prbfessibri, but the mbst feniinirie bf all. The problem 

- _ - . * _ _' _ _ 

bf gerieratirig prbfessibrial career cbnimitmerits iri coJlegiate 

students 'hinges mainly bri t'he larger issues of cultural charige* in 

the status arid life style bf marrie^wdmeri in bur sbciety (Davj^s, 

Olesen, & Whittaker, 1966). . ' 



\ t 



; ; ■ ■ \ ■ . ■ . . 

Another Ibrigitudin^l study of baccaiaareate nursing 
students, carried but at Duke University from to 
fbllbw^d successive cohorts' through their education and infep 
th^ir first year of practice (Simpsbn, Back, i^gies, Kerckhoff, S. 
'rtpKirihey, 1979)^ Data was coliected via questionnaires filled 



'out aririuolly by the students^ interviews with students, d 



kept -by brie class bf students^ and faculty q-uestionnaires; i 

' / _ _ • . .: • t 

" / The primary objective of this faculty was to encourage 

iindividuallzec^ patient care. The ability to relate to the 

p«ierit was a cr i tical comjpbnent of . ^uch, care. Because the 

students entered wxLth' ari brientation similar to that desired By^ 

faculty, little redirebtiori was necessary and the faculty could 

* ~ . — J " • ** 
concentrate dri teachirig the skills that" would enable" the "Students 

\ - _ _ ' ^ ^ - ' _ _ 

to translate their values irito perf brmance Hbwever^ th^ 

faculty's method of teachii^^ uriiriteritibn^l ly encouraged 

bureaucratic or ientations . e . , students were to talk tb 

patients and build rapport after tasks were cbnwpl^ted. (In 

_ _ ^ __ L _ _ __ \ S 

contrast, the eailf.ornia sTtudents had been assigned tb talk with 
patients before they were^taugl^t to do any ^Sfeks br^prbcedures. ) 
The facult^t^ approach , . coupled with t'he status fe^stem bf the 



hospital which was mblSVs itoJre bureaucratic than pVof essitl^hal , > 

._ : \ J _. ,_ ^ . _ . : ' ■ • _ 

reisuited in stSdepts' ietfrning the bureaucratic view arid prbbably 

decreased their mttr^ction to nursing as a prof e^sioi;! . The 

students' a ttract xbn' nursings /as it was measurjed in this 

' N . - • : !. . ' ^_ . 

study , deceased each year . 

_ Th& Duke program go^e 1 ittle attention to matters related to . 

.- - _ - " ' ' _ 1_ " L_ 

the prbfessibri »as a collectivity. There was one course. in the 



aeriibr year which pertaihad directiy to nursing as an 
occupatibhal group. Simpson et al . s^y that learning ro><& 

d€*finitloris and sRills enables^st udOT ts to porf'orm 'a role but is 

• - . ' ... _ ■ J _ i*^ ^ _ - " , • 

not sufficient to socialize students so that they ; ident i f y with 

the occupation arid are attracted and • commi t ted to .it . Full 

SQCializatiori irioludes relating th^ self to the occupation ab 

that it endjiires in the person, ' 

in responding to questionnaires, the Duke students indicated ^ *^ 

a high evaluation of prof ess iorial activities such as keeping up^ 

with current nursing research arid ^ to a lesser extent^ 

contributing to professional meetings arid ' cbrif ererices . The 

researchers s'aid thesfe' f avorabl y ,:ericjof sed prbfessibrial activities* 

may have been interpreted as* getting together in a fibciabli^. way 

with other nurses to talk about riurSirig experiences rather^ than 

the solitary intellectual effort involved iri research, writing 

professional articles, or, teaching colleagues. Simpsbri £t al. 

rioted a massive erosion of relatedness^to nursirig bccurririg ambri^ 

the alumnae of the pjrbgram. "These women virtually all'^lbbked tb 

* * . **** 
mairriage and family life as^ theit- pritnary source of 

grat if icat ibn" (p. 150). V. ~ 

_ _ -_ .-^ • _ _ __ _ ' ■ * 

Bucher and Stelling (1977) conducted a longitudinal study ofv. 

the sbcial izatibri o:^ graduate* students in bibchemis-£ry' and, 

f^siderits iri internal medicirie and psychiatry. Like the nursin#^-^^- 

studertts these trainees were activ^ in managing their bwn . ^ 

- ^ ' — _ - _ _ _' . . _ . I ^ vA 

social izatibri i The . researchers r.^pbrt^ct on the use of role 



i)dels by ttie graduate students. ^Bucher and ^telling antidipat'ed 
that the studerits wbuld pick ^sbmebftp as a model ^nd at±.empt to 

■ • _ , ' . ■ • • 



_ -- _ _ _ _____ _ J" __ . __(_ 

replicate that model in thew«eives*; the data indicated that euch 

✓ 

d mbdelirig prbcesa is extremely rare, 'inetead^ the trainees . 
Selected particular character let ics or traits which they admired 
drid sought to emulate. They seiect^d^ Specif ic attributes from 
aeverdl different- ihdi vidua Is* rather than choo^ng someone ad a : 
global model. The students also described negative m^eia, 
individuals /who dembrietrdted traits the students did not want to 
develop.^ Stdge mbdels were more advanced trainees of young 
pr<i^cti t ibners from whbni these studerits learned what to expect at 
d Idtef stage of their development • Stage models often provided 
inf or mdtibn and ddv ice bri how tb ri^gbt i^te problems yet to be 
encountered. Option models were individuals whb pursued 
alternative br devidht cdreer pdtterris, different from those b£ 
mo3t faculty dnd stdff. For exdmple, d femdle psychiatry 

resident actively sought out d femdle psychidtrist ds d 'mbdel of 

— ' — ___ __ _ _ _ _' ._ 

ways to manage being o psychiatrist, wife, drid mother 

simultaneous^; Option models wefe chosen by both men dhd women; 

such models were more likely to be women. 

Faculty in professional training programs devote d 

-considerable amount of time and energy to the evaluation of their 



^^tudents CBucher^S, Steiiing, 1977). Relatively lititle dtteriticin 
•is given to the way students perceive and ose^ evaluation , or to 

' ' _ j 

how the students evaluate themselves. The researchers in this ^ 
study' fourid that these^students developed numerous rationales to ^- 
discount negative eva luat i bns ^ or feedback from their supervisors. 
They discredited br disparaged the sbufce of the feedback; they 
drgiied that the criticism focused bn irrelevant or unimportant 



n 



iasuea; they di»countod_^birit:i-c as reflecting ^ difJexence in 
style dr phiiosophy, etc- Light (1979) believes that trainee^' 
diacbunt criticism «s n mecheinism to cope with the uncertainties 
of jprof essional practice: gray efeeas where present Rribwledge. is' ' 
insufficient and pccasiofis ^h^n practitioners must niaRe decisions 
without full knowledge of tJle case or the client. 

j^ursiag/ as a Female Prdfessibri 
Yeaworth wr5te <1§78) that the most furiddihental problems in 
nursing are, first, that it is a woman's occupation* and, second, 
that the ^a^ority of nurses do not perceive this as o problem at 
all . ,She ^ays women in the United States may' be educated, for 
occupations or even careers, but they are ^till effectively 
socialized to be wives and mothers.** 

Ashley (1976.) documented the subordination, oppreBslon, and 

^plbitatibri of nurses physic^^ns and hospital administrators 

. - _ J& _ _ _ _ 

iti this country. ^ She .said that^he role of nursing in the health 

fi.eld is the epitome of women ' s'' role in American society. The 

_." _____ 

nurse is not accorded full prof essional* status or the- opportunity 

- . * . ■ * ' * 

to obtain it. Rather, sh^ is viewed as a working Jem-ale who is 

not expected to make a lifelong commitment to her career ^ 

Many vital decisions affecting nursing ar'e d^.ill made ty men 

in medicine and government (Davis, 1977) . Roberts <1983)V ^ 

believes that the style of leadership whiph has developed within 

the nursing profession is a result of nursing ' s /status as ah 

oppressed group. Members ^of aji oppressed gribup, unable to 

express their anger against their oppressbr*s^ ' vent their 

;_.^_.^:: - __.__-_-_^ :_•■__.. ; __ : %■ 

aggression against otji.er members of th^ir ©wn ^rbup. There Is 
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iiiuch self-hotlred and low self-esteem within the oppressed group 
which contributes to submission t6 powerful oppressors. Le^aders 

powerless groups often take bri Ifchdrdbteristcs arid beliefs that 
resemble those of the dbmiridrit culture; they are bfteri 
cbritrbllirigr fcbercive, arid ri^id. Roberts sdys riiir§irig leaders 
hove represented dri elite group who hdve beeri prbmbted because bf 
their dllegidrice to mdiriteridrice bf the stdtusqub. Grissum drid 
Spongier (1976) soy, "Becduse of the fewdrda they receive* they 
do not feel animosity tbwdrd the system or the men in the system^ 
They rejject the ideds bf current feminist thinking drid bldme 
women themselves for their stdtus ds secbrid cldas citizeris"' 
<p. 103> . Tb break but bf the cycle bf bppressibn requires 
awareness and understanding of the mechanisms of oppression 
followed by the development of pride in one's own group with a 
sense of ability to function' autonomously (Roberts; 1983) i 

Most nurses have not been actively involved in the women^'e 
movement. Leading feminists have generally not been supportive 
of the nursing profession (Crone, Byer > CbQghlin, & Sofranko> 
1981). In many instances femini''sts vocally opposed the 
prbfessi.6h. Many feminist groups have viewed nursing as the 
ultimate expression- bf the dehlgratibn bf wbmen. They have said 

that wbmeri interested in health core shbuld becbnie physicians iri' 

' _ " _ __ _ _ \_ _ • _ 

order to gain influence, power, arid status becaus^;_^^riur sirig is riot 

d chdllerigirig bccupdtibri. 

Weiss drid Remeri (1983)^ report d study' iri which physicidris, 

riursps, drid cbrisumers were brought tbgether iri grbups bf IS (6 

frbm edch cdtegbry) fbr 2 1^2 hbUrs bf didlbgUe brice d mbrith fbr 

• 11 _ ' i 

m 
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20 mbntha, The purpose of the dialogue wss to determine whether 
the participants could de^iop a model for more effective* - 
allocation b£ responsibility in health care relet ionsh ips .Siic 
of the 24 nurses part iTcipating in the project were educators, 6 
were administrators and -12 were practitioners • two of the nUrses 
held doctorates arid S had master's degrees. * • Over ' the *26 month 

period, the dialogue among the nurses', consumers, and physicians 

• _ _ _ ^ ' •__ -* 

was predbmiharitly a dyadic interchange betwj^en the "consumers and 

the physicians. Of 1585 interactions, only. 342 actually involved 

nurses. In the majority of these interactions, the nurses 

functioned a's dlarifiers or facilitators rather than making 

active and unique contributions. The nurses could not identify 

unique skills and responsibilities of their profession; rather^ 

when the physicians stated brie of their prbfessibrial 

. -V _ ... ... ■ . . ____ ■ - _ _ _ 

responsibilities, the nurses said, "Nurses do that, tob" <p. 83).' 

"Yhe nurses' statements of their prbfessibrial bpiriibris were 

expressed as personal feelings, a^ if it was hot acceptable for 

them to have professional opinions. The nlarses turned tb the * 

physicians^ for direction and guidance during the discussibns. 

They Were silent and nonpartlcipat i ve in decision-making 

situatibns. Tho^e nurses uniformly described their experience of 

powerlessriess in health care and the-y uniformly recjuested that 

physicians remedy the situation by becoming l^^s assertive and 

less influential. These patterns of behavior were most 

prbnburiced during the last eight months of the dialogue sessions; 

Weiss and Remeri say their data suggest that traditional, 

prescribed role behaviors have been internalized by riursea, with 

-■ > 

; • ^ 12 
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.) - - 

consistent performance and reinforcement of these^behdvibrs 
preventing any real 'formation of more progressive attitudes. 

Hodges (1981)^ in her do^ctoral dissertation.^ hypothesizes 

that nursing curricula/ past and present, formal dhd hidden, have 

< 

played a role in socializing nurses to accept their current 
" pbsitibri «in the patriarchal health care system. Nursing 
curricula have also had an impact on\the problems c>f establishing 
ftursirig's identity os a discipline and its development of 4 

prof essirjpria 1 ism . . ^ , 

_ ' V 

Hodges surveyed current nursing curriculum models and found 

that they dll clearly reflect' the impact of the Tyler rationale. 

She criticizes the md^or assumptions underlying Tyler's 

educdtibridl model. For instance^ according to Tyler ^ the 

establishment of the program objectives is the most crucial and 

first step in the curriculum development process becouse ail eise^ 

flows from* the objectives. This indicate^ that the skills and 

knowledge to be learned are predetermined in advance of the 

learning experience by the teacher or some other author i.ty . 

Furthermore, Tyler sdys that the ledrriirig experiences are to be ^ 

selected and arranged to produce the behdvibr in the student ds 

stated in the program objectives. This pldces the curriculum 

developer in control of the students' ledrnirig experience. This 

kind of educational approach hinders critical thi^nkihg dhd 

creativity. it promotes relationships of- dominance dhd 

subordination. 

. ■ ■ ) • 

Nursing"^ faculty impose the curriculum on the students,' 

leading to a sense of power lessness and self devaluation which 

13 
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leads to passive conforming behavior. This further cbjhpourids 
negative feminine traits resulting from tfdditibhdl feminine 
socialization and contributes to th^e shaping of riUrsirig^s 
identity by more powerful groups (Hodges, 1981). 

Hodges' concerns are echoed by Strauss (1966) who says that 
because teachers tightly control thepr courses^ students tend to 
learn by rote> as if knowledge were well .established for all 
t ime . , : - ' ' 

Kalish and Kalish (1977) point out that faculty members 
often add to physician dominance in subtle. ways. Overly 
quesl^ibriirig and rebellious students have often been labeled as 
troublemakers and dismissed from nursing schools. Fear of 
physician criticism is instilled in students> sometimes 
unknowingly, by faculty who have been unable to analyze the 
effects of their own earlier education. 

The personal characteristics of studentTs entering nursing 
have changed in the last decade. More jwrbmen currently ^entering 
nursing are committed to the idea of a career -tKeriyV 71^78; " 

Wiiiman, 1976). Leverson (1977) reported a study of the work 

> 

values and career orientations of 681 baccalaureate nursing 

students in New' York City. She found -trhat 64^ of the students / 

valued career and marriage equally; 24?s valued bareer more than 

marriage, and only 11\ valued marriage over career. 

ft 

Wore nursing students are older women who already hold 
degrees in other fields that have not helped them in the job 

market (Wi^lman> 1976). This may prove very beneficial to the 

- •- _ _ i _ _ _ • " 

process of professional sociafdzat ion . Steinem (1983) maintains 

14 
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. thst woweri do not begiri.to challenge the politics of therr own 
lives uhtil they hdve experienced the life events that' ^dre ift^t 
radicalizing for women enter ing the pdid-ldbbr force, dhd 

discovering how women are treated thejse; marrying arid firicl.d:l1g but 

- , ■ - ^ ■ 

that it is not yet an equal partnership; Jjavirig childreri and i 
discovering who is responsible for them and who is not. Older 

women who have had these experiences and then enter college may 

^ _. _ / ^ • , , 

have a markedX effect in radicalizing their much younger 

Classmates. ) V ' ^ ' . 

■ \ . c . . - t 

Although many writers express opinions about nursing 
?acuity> few empirical studi,es of: their character istics are 
reported. Baker ( 1981 ) reports a nationwide survey of 375 
academic middle managers. She found low level^ of commitSent to 



and leadership in professional organizations in this group of 



h. 

faculty members. 

Baud er (19S2) studied 10 schools of nursing and found 
faculty members carrying extremely heavy workloads in response to 
nrahy external pressures. She described the br^ariizatibn mbdel bf 
these^ schbbls ajs a "tradi t ibrial family mbdel" (p. 36) . This 
model assumes that management *kribws what is best for. all parties 

arid will lobk out for bbth the rieeds bf the brgariizatibh arid the 

'■ - ..J 

workers • This results iri admiriistrati ve decisibris beirig made 

without significant faculty input. Faculty members experierice 

much dissati'afactionl about workloads^ power^ and trust. They 

tend to analyze theiS problems from a psychological framework 

rather than from a sociologica^ or organizational approach. 

Periodicaiiy the frustrations erupt into a crisisi Faculty do, 

» 15 



, not re.cdgriize the need to 'brgariize> debate> andp^esoive these 

. _ : ■ r ' V i 

collective pfpbl^ems, Baude^ a'^YS the ways in which nursing ^ 

. echoois deal with th^ae issues dfe determined, to a large extent^ 

by their being predominantly female organizations thAt' are part 

of- larger , male . organization;^ . : ' < 

'f Jmpi icat ic5ns for Nursing Education and Research 

A profession cannot succeed witt^but professionals. Young 

women being socialized' into nursing' wi 1 1 , in all likelihood, be 

engaged in a .dual career. Success iri^balahcihg career and family 

responsibilities is more likely, if the^ spbuse*suppbrt^ the career 

' : ____ . _ . > 

goals (Cleiand,- Bass, McHogh, & Montorib, 1976) / fln important 

. . : _ \ : . _ _ 

precursor to obtaining support for her career is the fema-le's 

_ ■ ■ 1 - ... ■ n z 

- - - ____ 

Sincere desir^ -^f or d long-term career. This, in turri|. depends bri 

^ _ _ ' _ \ 

her obiiity to free herself from the' rigid female sex role . ' 

m 

stereotype of bur society. [ ■ * ^ 

- . - * - 

Within the educational^ prograS , nursing students need: 

experiences in setting th^r own goals and. being responsible for 

meeting them, faculty rble models who a^ow and discusi* the ' 

combinatibrj of hbme arid career rbles> and dembcra^fc models of ' 

shared decisibtT^makirig (Dean, 1982). They need experiences^^ 

collegiality , assert iveriess , arid leadership. . They need y 

opportunities to discuss charigirig sex rbl^s arid the cbrisequerit 



stresses and rewards. . v ^- 



:..\, 

Many writ era emphasize ^,that riursirig's educat ibnal pi:bgr.«tns 
are not providing students with the le,Qrri|j1g,. exper iejricgST^equired 

_^ \ 

to ens,Tare career commitment (Dean, '1 962;*^ Fi^i^'riagari , 1982; 

howery-Paimer , 1982; Mauksch, 1972) i Many faculty are nbt aware 

t • ' ■ , . ■_*,.■-•■. 



-of the discrimiridtibri 'inherent in nursing <Davis> 1977) i they 

need cbriscibushess rdisirig^ to dlert them to the effects of their 

own social izdtibri iahd the^ ways in which t.hdy influence students; 

» In view bf the current •cbricfmic situqtioh> it ^eems highly 

unlikely that , funds will be available foV longitudinal studies of 

nursing educdtibn;' EtKribgrdphic research* methods could 

effectively be used tb study smdl ier pieces^ of the ^bcial izStion 

process (Lutz & Ramsey^ 1974).. Studies could done to answer \ 

question^_^^e : Hbw bvert are the faculty about the need for 

professionalism? Wha-t studeh^ behdvibrs are cohsidered 

"professional"? Does the faculty exhibit them? Are independent, 

achievement-oriented behaviors recbgnized arid rewarded, or are 

they squelched?^ Are students allowed tb take risks arid tb fail 

in order to learn? <bean, 1982) What is the sbcial izat ibri 

experience of older students with greater experience in livirig? 

How do theyvaff ect the socialization of their yburiger classmates? 

Ethnographers could look at classroom and clinical teaching 

' ^ _ ■__ _ ■ : 

methods to determine^ whether facufty encourage problem sol ving or 

__L _ _ • A ' i 

^(Tembr izatibn of facts. Studies couid be done to determine how 

riursing students use role models and whether and how they 

discbUrit riegative evaluatibrvs . - ' 

Ethribgraphy el icits^ meariingf ul input from participants in 

the ed-ucatiorial prbc^ss ari-d bfffers the researcher unique insights 

. ' . - - ■ - • . ■ 4 : ^ • 

ir|tb the actual outcbmes ^bf ihstruct.ional , dnd socialization 

' ' ' . .-'^-^ -- ■■- - . . - - ' ^ ' . 

process:es. Feedback bf the research firidirigs tb faculty could 
lea-d to e&hancement of pbsitive behdvibrs drid amelioratibn of 
less, useful approaches- * ^ ^ 
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